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In the United States the Bureau of Labor
Statistics has carried on some very exten-
sive investigations into living conditions.
The proportion of total income expended
for food has been rising with the increasing
cost of living, but was only about one-half
in the lowest division of incomes, those
under two hundred dollars. Conditions here
are not strictly comparable with those in
Europe, however, as food undoubtedly costs
less relatively to other things.

Industrial   conditions,  other than mere
wages, worse in America than in Europe

Even here we have no cause for self-con-
gratulation. Estimates as to what was
necessary for maintaining an average in-
dustrial family in decent living conditions
for the year 1918 varied around $1500,
though some were higher as, for instance,
that of the Philadelphia Bureau of Munici-
pal Research, at $1637. The statistics
of income in the United States reveal the
startling fact that 55 per cent of the persons
receiving incomes were below the $1500
level that year. Concurrently the most
prosperous 10 per cent of the population
had 35 per cent of the income, of whom the
upper tenth were receiving 26 per cent of
the total national income. Moreover,
wages do not tell the entire story, and some
other industrial conditions are worse in the
United States than in Europe. Thus it is
the general opinion that in this country
the pace set is in general harder, and in con-
sequence Americans work themselves out at
an earlier age. It is certain that the fluc-
tuations in industrial conditions are more
extreme here and the waves of unemploy-
ment much worse. There is a continual
recurrence of depressions such as that of
the winter of 1914-15 and 1920-21, when
great numbers are kept alive by recourse
to the "bread line" in our great cities, and
thousands are constantly hungry and cold.
Again, industrial accidents are much more
frequent with us, and we have been behind
European countries in providing either for
their prevention or for insurance against
them to protect the dependents of our
workers. In one year one employee out of
every 400 on American railways was killed
outright and one out of 24 injured.

Undernutrition, even as an affair of pure
business, a matter of national interest

Now, as an affair of pure business, the
nation cannot afford to look idly upon the
waste of its human resources through under-
nutrition. It is flesh and blood, brain and
soul, that have made us and must keep us
what we are. We may hold a temporary
advantage in our incomparable wealth of
natural resources, but our ultimate stand-
ing in the world will depend on the manner
of manhood we possess. It is imperative
that the nation face as a nation the problem
of conserving its human resources, in com-
parison with which all other conservation
is of secondary importance. Something has
actually been accomplished in this direc-
tion by the safety movement in the United
States. Largely due to it industrial casual-
ties were decreased, for instance, in the min<
eral mines from 1918 to 1919 by 26 per cent,
But even then out of each thousand em<
ployed there were in the latter year 231
injured and 3 killed.

Difficulty of forcing up wages beyond the
natural competitive adjustment

That the national consciousness is cogni-
zant of the critical character of the situation
is shown by the progress of minimum wage
legislation, and the agitation for a fairer
distribution of wealth. It seems obvious,
at least on a superficial view, that the rem-
edy for the evil is to raise wages, and no
doubt a general increase in the wages of the
lower class laborer would save his children
from becoming a decaying stock. But
waiving the fact that a part of the actual
evil is due to the unwise spending of money
now received, there are other difficulties in
the way of this facile solution of the prob-
lem. It is easy to assume in an uncritical
way, as is done by a certain type of agitator,
that if the present income of society were
better distributed there would be plenty for
all, while the surfeited upper classes would
be gainers rather than losers in real welfare.
Looking at the matter first from the most
general standpoint, we see that this view
very much exaggerates the amount of su-
perfluous expenditure by the rich. A few
persons living in conspicuous luxury attract